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SARAH ELLIS. 


She only did what lay at hand ; 
Work that her own hand found to do: 
With no thought of a “‘ mission ” grand, 
Yet, bit by bit, her mission grew. 


She did—what others left undone, 
She gleaned behind the harvesters : 
The scattered ears of grain let stand 
By careless ones—all these were hers. 


Patient, unresting still, she wrought, 
Though life beat fainter and more faint ; 
And only as her soul took flight, 
We saw—the aureole of the Saint, 


ALICE WILLiIAMs BROTHERTON. 
CINCINNATI, Dec. 28th, 1885. 


THE Christian Infe says that a false religion is 
usually intricate, that Christian worship comes out of 
the soul, not out of symbols. 


A sPIkIT of loyalty to our Church—for we have a 
church with a capital C—is what we need. Let the 
old ship float or simk, let men leave us or remain with 
us—we should be found faithful. A spirit of loyalty 
is so akin to self-sacrifice that we may cali it a Chris- 
tian virtue. A. W. 


— 


THE last year has given many indications of the 
deepening intellectual life of our country, which to 
our mind must always mean a more or less direct 
ers ny | of the religious life. If we want better 
piety in t 
world. 


more religious help from the poetry of Robert Brown- 
ing than from all the religions books he had ever 
read, and that the church of the future has only to 
bring up its theology to Browning’s standards, 
broadly interpreted, simply means that the church 
of the future is to go to the poet and not to the 
dogmatist for its convictions. It is to deal with life 
and its interpreters, and not with texts and its com- 
mentators. It is to honor the movements of the 
individual heart, more than the motions of councils 
or the resolutions of conferences. 


We are glad to extend our hand to Rev. T. G. Milsted 
as the pastor elect of Unity church, Chicago. Mr. Mil- 
sted is a Western boy with a Harvard polish. Hava 


ing had two years or more practice with his minis- 
terial tools‘at Taunton, Mass., he has now received 
hearty invitation from Unity church, and it is under- 
stood that he will accept and will be at his new post 
about the first of February. It is a high honor to 
stand in the pulpit once occupied by Collyer and 
Batchelor, but the honor carries with it grave respon- 
sibilities and implies arduous work, all of which we 
believe Brother Milsted has counted and is prepared 
to accept. Young, strong of body, clear of mind, he 
will fully deserve the hearty welcome that awaits 
him. Again we say, Welcome! 


1885 in the future annals of Chicago will become 
memorable from the fact that during that year 
$2,500,000 fell from a wealthy man’s estate to the 
city for the purpose of establishing the Newbe 
Library, which sum, if wisely administered, will 
give a center of intelligence more munificently 
endowed than any other institution of the kind 
in America. Next in importance, perhaps, will 
be recorded the fact, that in 1885 the Art In- 
stitute began the erection of a building wor- 
thy its purpose and adequate to the growing 
needs of a slowly-developing art instinct. This last 
year there have been some indications of an awaken- 
ing art feeling. The Calumet Art Association has 
been formed. It has exhibited what we were told 
was the best loan collection of paintings ever seen in 
Chicago. But while art is sapainale dependent upon 
wealth, the artist’s real inspiration must always be 
democratic. The art spirit can never be generated 
so long as the gallery doors are closed to all except 
gentlemen in swallow-tails and ladies in dresses en 
train. ‘‘Where can I find a favorable light for my 
picture?” asked the pupil of the master. “In the 
market-place”’, was the reply. Whena selfish em- 
peror of Rome proceeded to remove a favorite statue 
from a public place in the city to his private palace, 
the common people rose in riotous rebellion; that 
statue was too much of the common life to be given 
up; they loved it too well. If the Calumet club of 
Chicago would really cultivate the art spirit, they 
must learn to love art so profoundly themselves that 
they will be ashamed to conceal as a private luxury 
that which has in it transcendent beauty enough to 
become a public benefaction. 


In the Fortnightly Review for December, occurs a 
very rabid article on the American press, which no 
one will be foolish enough to take seriously. Perhaps 
the haste with which it was written must excuse the 
contradictions or excesses of statement to be found 
therein, but even some of these are hardly pardonable. 
What frame of mind must a man be in who could 
sav Of the critical or literary journalism of America: 
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UNITY. 


‘‘How many writers are there in the United States 
who can produce ten lines of rational criticism on a 
picture ora statue ?”’ Besides, ten lines of rational 
criticism is asking a good deal: it is more than the 
writer has been able to produce of rational criticism 
on American newspapers. The disappointment 
that ensues, when, from some literary freak, a long 
Jeremiad on American sensationalism, reinforced by 
a threat of disclosure of what the Pulitzents are 
doing in New York is suddenly terminated by the 
confession that/fron{ the “*point of view of purvey- 
ing news, the American Press is as a whole unrival- 
led in the world, and the completeness of its organiza- 
tion must command the admiration of every 
practical journalist”! Moreover the ‘‘ financial 
columns are models of conciseness, fullness, exacti- 
tude and impartiality ”. . Another virtue scored for it 
is that with all shortcomings, corruption and bribery 
are not amongst them. Of what force is the earlier 
heated censure of ‘‘ trivial, sensational and essentially 
vulgar”? That the press shows these elements no 
one cart deny, because mankind is trivial, sensational 
and essentially vulgar, but not all. One turns over 
such pages as contain this criticism and fails to be 
edified. There is heat without light; there is a 
noise and a bursting into expression that is mistaken 
for judgment; a fling of epithets, that vainly pur- 
ports to be criticism. 


_——_ -— — _ -— 


Apropos of our five-cent Channing pamphlet comes 
this wise and timely word. ‘‘I am ashamed of myself 
that I have not taken more interest in Channing’s 
writings during the years past. ‘Truly, no candid 
Liberal can deny that he was great, a man who 
dwelt ‘on the heights’, a man who will live more 
and more as 


‘The sweet presenco of a good diffused 
And in diffusion ever more intense.’ ” 


Too much cannot be done to restore him to his pro- 

r place as a prophet, we radicals are to take the 
‘word of the Spirit’ from, as we prepare ourselves 
to speak the word which the present time demands. 
For all this, I do not quite like your suggestion of 
the watchword, ‘ Back to Channing.’ I don’t think 
that will be the cry. I don’t think that is anything 
Channing, were he here now, would like to have us 
cry. At least, we are to bear in mind, if we adopt 
such a watchword, that we are going back to one who 
was himself not going back, but the attitude and 
trend of whose whole thought was ‘forward.’ | 
wish he were here now. I think he would be about 
such a man as we want for a leader, if we must have 
leaders, in this present state of our forward move- 
ment. But he would not be such an oracle in all re- 
spects as he was fifty and sixty years ago. There are 
some things of his own that he would teach us to 
leave behind. The same would be true of many other 
teachers of the past, Jesus himself not excepted (so 
I think), if he really taught all that the New 
Testament attributes to him. 

BLESSED is the man who feels entrusted with a 


. peculiar revelation, who is conscious of first-hand 


communications from the infinite, and believes that 
God speaks to him as he has never spoken to man 


before! But woe to the man who makes the slight- 
est boast of such a fact, because very likely he will 
find himself mistaken, not concerning the com- 
munication and the revelation, probably, but con- 
cerning the exceptional character of the same. It 
is hard to prove originality in a material contrivance 
even, as the records of the patent office clearly show. 
Still more difficult is it to establish the. originality of 
an idea. A wise, prophetic sister, who’ for many 
years has kept a sharp outlook for new things, but 
ever mindful of the freshness of the old, tinus writes : 
‘Nothing has surprised me more thun the sincere 
simplicity in which those fine sensible men of the 


Ethical Culture Society claim to have discovered . 


something so entirely new as a basis for their teach- 
ings, when all they present is the same foundation on 
which holy souls have so long rested securely. Their 
words are the freshness of a dewy spring morning, 
when the early riser feels as if he owned the whole 
world, unmindful that all through the wide domain of 
Truth early risers are singing and have surely the 
same joy-inspiring notes.” 


en —_— 


A UNITY PROSPECT. 


Backed with nearly eight years of experience, the 
consciousness of having accomplished already in 
many respects much more than we or our most 
ardent friends hoped for at the inception of the 
PAMPHLET Mission in March, 1878, sustained by a 
cheerful, loving corps of writers, and encouraged by 
a growing list of ioyal subscribers and readers, Uniry 
looks forward with courage and joy. It means to go 
ahead on lines it has already established, laboring to 
carry the Unitarian actual more and more towards 
the Unitarian ideal, to continue in its mission of try- 
ing to make better thinkers of our church-goers and 
better church-goers of our thinkers. We shall labor 
to make religious the life of the young men and 
women that may come under our influence, to widen 
and deepen the bonds of fellowship. Weshall rever- 
ence in the future as in the past all holy teachers at 
whose feet we sit for instruction and inspiration, and 
especially Jesus, whose tenderness and heroism 36 so 

randly exemplified from the manger to the cross. 


Ve shall try to cultivate not only a sense of fellow- 


ship, reciation-of that branch of the Christian 
movement that has seen fit to call itself Unitarian, 
but also, those other great streams of Christianity that 
have flowed and are still flowing for the healing of 
the nations under the names of Catholic, Episcopa- 
lian, Methodist, or what not. And still further if 
there be, as we are sure there is, any freedom, fellow- 
ship or character outside the outermost rim of Chris- 
tianity, beyond the reach of Jesus’s name; then, true 
to the example of Jesus, we will go in search of that 
and ,when found ,will gladly confess our relations 
thereto. And if on our way we meet with any one 
“who by searching finds not God”, but has found the 
Godlike love, the divine life of nobility and useful- 
ness, we will hail him as a fellow, religionist. He 
belongs to our church, has a right fo a seat in our 


congregation, and, if power be given him to speak 
words of warning or spiritual quickening, so far as 
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lies in our power he shall be heard. For nothin . P 
smaller than this will we work. Better equipp Gontributed WM rlicles. 
than ever before, we propose to persist in our mis- | ————____— sie 
sionary work of stimulating our Unitarian churches IN EXCELSIS. 


to better activities, of co-operating with our State 
Conferences, carrying the burdens of: the Western 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, doing the errands 
of the Post-office Mission, being a willing messenger 
boy to the Woman’s Conference, a friend and servant 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, a part of that 
Unitarianism, east and west, that finds righteous- With gentle thought and active hand 


To wandering men whose dreams may grope 
In fiery chasms of the soul, 

There comes a fellowship and hope 
That wipes away the tears of dole. 


ness to be the central thing in religion, more funda- Love works not singly for the right: 
mental than any doctrine whatsoever; that makes Through every race and distant land 
conduct dominate over creeds and names of all kinds; The strangers join upon the height. 
that makes love and good fellowship, unlimited by 
any thought-lines conflicting with the common asp1- How sweet the art that hides away 
rations and yearnings of the human heart, its central The differing sects, the warring hates! 
inspiration. The common labor for the day 
| The new year brings some important changes May will the future nobler states. 
which are inevitable in a changing world. The eee 
Colegrove Book Company, that has been for nearly Not with an awe of plate and spoil, 
five years our publisher and close fellow-worker, has Or charms disclosed in books of old, 
transferred its book-selling business to 8S. A. Maxwell} Should faith delve in its later soil 
& Co., 184 & 136 Wabash Avenue, where hereafter And trust the signs it may behold. 


Mr. James Colegrove will be found as ready to help a es 4 
and as efficient to advise the progressive bookbuyer Oh, let us seek with juster thought “5 


, as ever. The good-will of The Colegrove Book Co.’s to make for men a bond, to still 
. publishing interests will be transferred to our new The wayward feet that ne’er were taught 
t publishers, Charles H. Kerr & Co. With all the The mysteries of the human will! 


parties of this new combination our readers are well ; | 
acquainted Mr. Kerr, our office editor, having served W - — we enone oo brother-heart 
over three years of apprenticeship, receives the full I mK : ell ag ad _ ah own! 
confidence of the Unity editorial staff. The extent — 6 judges par 


bi of the confidence is hinted at by the mystic “& Co.” When lost myself in lands unknown! 

% in the style of our new publishing house. He is no In night of pain, distrusting sore 

1a longer the boy we are bringing up, but the man into The force that fathered us, the sky 

1 whose hands we place our work, and we bespeak for Doth open wide its ample store 

- him the confidence of our patrons. In some slow, And still our hungry childhood’s cry. 

ch cautious way we hope to see him become in the ful- ’ 

6 ness of time the successful Liberal book-maker of Love falleth as the rain, and brings 

fe the West. Truth, as a blossom, from the earth: 

a These changes make our new headquarters more Love cometh as a song, and sings 

at than before the repository of the distinctively Uni- Of death, and of its partner—birth! 

d tarian publications. The publications of the A. U. | 

~— A., Geo. H. Ellis, and some others will be kept in Within the circle of the spheres 

i stock, and any other books ordered by mail will be Who is disowned,—who is dismissed ? 

a promptly secured. All such orders will be attended Oh, let us gather all the years, 

un WwW to by Mrs. E. 'T. Leonard, the Secretary of the And all the lives the sun hath kissed, 

on Western Sunday-school Society, who will continue to 
at a be our general home-keeper, universal care-takerand| And shrine them evermore, and make 

e the helpful, willing woman-of-all-work. It is hardly For human travail ways of light! 

@ safe in this issue to speak of our new headquarters Good should not fall, nor grieved hearts break 
af for fear some of the dust of the moving will blur the In this weird pilgrimage and flight! 
Rae sentences, but in our next we will be prepared to tell Horace L. TRAUBEL. 
a you how we look in our new home. Meanwhile we Petes 
fi are to be found henceforth at 175 Dearborn Street, P as = 
‘ rooms 92, 98, and 94. PROFESSOR FISKE’S “IDEA OF GOD”. 
nee Brothers and Sisters! The world waits our better ; . 

| work. The time is short. There is much to do.| Prof. John Fiske, of Harvard, is the most widely 
om LE?’s AT IT, AND FORWARD! known writer upon the general scientific and philo- 
¢ , | sophic aspects of evolution in this country. The an- 
Me * eee ee } nouncement that he was about od peas his address 
. EVERY OTHER SATURDAY speaks of the volume of| upon ‘“The Idea of God as Affected by Modern Know- | 

out poems by Messrs. Hosmer and Gannett as “one that} ledge” awakened wide interest. How entirely that 


will appeal to many hearts”. interest is satisfied by the argument will largely de- 
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pend upon the mental attitude of the reader. Pos- 
sibly those who already believe may find their belief 
justified, while those who disbelieve may remain un- 
convinced. 

Prof. Fiske confesses at the outset the difficulty of 
giving any adequate expression to the infinite redlity 
which lies at the heart of all things in terms that are 
easily conceivable to untrained minds, with our grow- 
ing knowledge of the universe, of its mighty forces 
and their multifarious action, the crude ideas of Deity, 
once satisfactory, become wholly inadequate, and we 
are obliged to confess that no thought can fathom or 
word describe Him in whom all these wonders some- 
how exist. But, because thought and language fail, 
the reality which has grown too great for us to gras 
does not cease tobe. It still touches our lives with 
its intimate presence although ‘it supremely trans- 
cends our definitions. 

Our author derives the idea of God from the sense 
of power outside ourselves and mightier than we 
which affects our lives. This power was thought by 
some early men to be embodied in dead ancestors 
grown mythologically mighty, by others in great 
spirits of nature, of sky, ocean or elements. From 
these two ways of feeling sprung, after many cen- 
turies, the two ideas of Deity as external power, 
and as indwelling life. Ancestor worship leads to 
the conception of a spiritual chief, Lord or Father. 
Nature worship leads to the conception of the in- 
dwelling soul of the universe of whose mysterious 
life all partake. These two ideas have divided and 
still divide human thought. The theologians in- 
cline to the personal ruler. The shieesaiens and 
scientists think of the immanent spirit and of the 


universe as its perpetual manifestation. To each’ 


class of thinkers the position of the other is unsound. 
Both assert the eternal reality, but each describes it 
in a way which the other can not accept. Science 
finds no place in its universe for an external Deity. 
Theology regards the indwelling life as lacking in 
those personal elements which stimulate obedience 
and worship. But the conception of indwelling life 
is the growing one, the one which modern know- 
ledge compels. And it intensifies rather than de- 
stroys that sense of mystery and wondrousness which 
is the root of worship. 


“From this point of view”, says Prof. Fiske, “there is no 
antagonism between our duty as inquirers and our duty as 
worshippers. No part of the universe is Godless. In the 
swaying to and fro of the molecules and the ceaseless pulsa- 
tions of the ether, inthe secular shiftings of the planetary or- 
bits, in the busy work of frost and rain drops, in the myster- 
lous sprouting of the seed, in the everlasting tale of death and 
life renewed, in the dawning of the babe’s intelligence, in the 
varied deeds of men from age to age, we find that which 
awakens the soul to reverential awe; and each art of scientific 
explanation but reveals an opening through which shines the 
glory of an Eternal Majesty.” 


What is this supreme reality which lies at the heart 
of the universe? It is the eternal source of phenom- 
ena. The universe is an immense unit animated 
through all its parts by a single life principle, show- 
ing in all its parts the same chemical constitution. 
There is no dead matter, no empty space. LEvery- 
thing is quivering with energy, to the manifestations 
of which neither beginning nor end is conceivable. 


The whole phenomena of the universe ‘‘in all their 
minuteness from moment to moment, in all their 
vastness from age to age are manifestations of a 
single life-giving principle that is both infinite and 
eternal.” 

This eternal source of phenomena the physicist 
names force. But force is an abstract term which in 
itself is meaningless; it only acquires tangible meaning 
through its relations. If we translate this abstract 
symbol into a concrete term with relations to things, 
instead of egg ge we shall say the power every- 
where manifest. ow shall we describe this power, 
in terms of matter or in terms of mind? Matter is 
what we see and touch, this power is the source of 
what we see and touch. As that which we see and 
touch can not be the source of itself, the power must 
be other than material. Again, our very idea of 
power comes from mind, not from matter; mind is 
the only thing we know, our only sure reality; we are 
therefore compelled to conceive of the supreme reality 
in the terms of the only reality we know, or else not 
to conceive of it at all. But we can escape from the 
air we breathe as easily as we can expel from our con- 
sciousness that power which is manifest throughout 
the universe. ence, if we think at all, the only 
logical conclusion is that the life and power in the 
universe is the same life and power that ‘‘wells up in 
us in the form of consciousness”. The eternal reality, 
therefore, is a spiritual reality, it is also a conscious 
reality, or in more familiar phrase it is conscious 
spirit. Do the known facts suggest anything farther 
concerning this spirit? The wondrous course of de- 
velopment from nebulous mist to systems, suns and 
planets, suggests some ineffable intelligence in the 
life which thus unfolds itself. ‘There is a reasonable- 
ness in the universe, an intelligibility, a going for- 
ward step by step to definite ends which indicates in 
the power behind it what we call wisdom in some in- 
finite degree. And the evolution of humanity from 
lower levels of animal life steadily upwards toward 
moral aspirations, moral achievements and moral 
ideals hints that the power which, so far as this planet 
is concerned, finds its culminating manifestation in 
moral character is a moral power which ‘‘makes for 
righteousness”. 

Prof. Fiske thus states his conclusion: 


“The infinite and eternal power which is manifest in every 
pulsation of the universe is none other than the living God. 
The events of that universe are not the work of chance, neither 
are they the outcome of a blind necessity. Humanity is not a 
mere local incident in an endless and aimless series of cosmical 
changes. There is a purpose in the world, whereof it is our 
highest duty to learn the lesson, however well or ill we may fare 
in rendering ascientific account of it. When from the dawn of 
life we see all things working together towards the evolution 
of the highest spiritual attributes of man, we know, however 
the words may stumble in which we try to say it, that God is 
in the deepest sense a Moral Being. The everlasting source 
of phenomena is none other than the infinite power that makes 
for righteousness.” 


Thus the thought of science and the feeling of re- 
ligion swing into harmony, when both abandon the 
search for outward personalities and seek the indwell- 
ing soul. 

T. B. ForBvuss. 


Detroit, Michigan. 
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THE LIFE OF MY SOUL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Memory carries me back of my eighth year, but in 
that year a certain definiteness was given to my 
thought and life. Like the first sunlight of the morn- 
ing, @ few rays of religious light fell then upon m 
suul. Feeble indeed was the light, and the life which 
followed, but it was a beginning. It was not thought, 
but sentiment which was the first to touch my spirit 
into life. It was no May morning which settled in 
beauty on my life and awakened me unto all the 
beauty about me; but somehow it was a young plant 
which broke the ground. There was no surprise about 
it either to myself or others. There was no Bible in 
the matter, no heaven, no Jesus, nor much of either 
God or morals. It was a mere out-going of the life 
in me to the life out of me, whatever that life might 
be. That this was the meaning of this breaking of 
the clod was not known to me at the time, but now it 
so manifests itself. ‘I’his first little plant was long a 
lonely one—long was it in coming to seed and so fructi- 
fying the ground about and thus making the soul a 
garden of the Lord. 

Life was with me like that of any other child— 
neither better nor worse. But that opening of soul 
into the outer world was never He It was the 
beginning of that hunger and thirst, that reaching 
for the infinite which has followed me all my days, 
and all this so unknowable in its meaning even 
to myself. Well do | remember how little I under- 
stood even the first thing in religious living—that of 
walking humbly before my God. A good woman, away 
back there in my eighth year, for some strange word of 
mine, which I cannot now in the least remember, said 
warningly to me—‘‘Keep humble, keep humble,.” This 
may have helped give me no love for humility—so that 
I find it very difficult to take home the word of Jesus, 
Blessed are the meek. From this early beginning 
my thought of religion has been that it was an aspira- 
tion—a determination to touch the infinite—a long- 
ing to put on the image of God—to be perfect as the 


Father. But perhaps the road is that of self-sacrifice, 
the way that of the cross. 


CHAPTER II. 


Though the life within me had been opened, yet as 
years went by a deeper consciousness became mine. 
{, being under evangelical training, felt myself in 
need of conversion, as the church terms it. And 
perhaps it was well I so thought and felt; for in that 
conversion the religious life was deepened in me—the 
ground was plowed and fertilized and watered by 
tears of repentance. It was eight years after the first 
stirrings that this new impulse was given. Ido not 
remember much about hell as an influence in my con- 
version. I did not fear. I wished to live. Thought 
was growing out of the old stock sentiment. And 
thought would have me make distinctions between 
right and wrong; the claims of God and the claims 
that men make are one. I can only remember the 
Bible as a help, Jesus as a friend, God, not so much 
as Father, as my Creator, to whom I owed mv whole 
life. I was converted; or at least I thought so—but 


how little real place the thought of Jesus’s blood had 
in the matter. Of course I believed that I believed 
that the blood blotted out the past. But well dol 
remember the great want of satisfaction which was 
mine. I did not feel this belief in the blood was a rock. 
My real satisfaction came from the consciousness that 
I was trying to do right. I would be like Jesus. And 


y|in this attempt how I strained at every gnat, though 


I don’t think I swallowed any camels. My conscience 
was like a sore spot instead of being a sweet voice to 
help and encourage and admonish. ‘The works of 
Madame Guyon and of Fenelon were meat and drink 
to me, but | ee too young for them and they for- 
ever pricked a conscience already too tender. The 
Bible, in its depths and its great spirit, was too 
much of a sealed book to me, though I knelt while 
reading it, and read it morning and night. I would 
be like Jesus, near God. And that I might be so, I 
tried to live us much an ascetic as possible, fasting 
and going to the church’s altar and there trying if 
God was more there than in other places. Our church 
was open all day Sunday, so I could easily get.in and 
spend hours there alone. How superstitious! True, 
but how conscious I was of obligations to God. The 
world rested in demands on my shoulders. I find no 
regret in my life for this superstition. As I look 
back to-day I think it better that than cynical indif- 
ference or bloodless agnosticism. But this religious 
life had a somewhat healthier manifestation in that it 
led me to talk to men about religion. The rafts- 
men—the boom-men, the drivers of wood—to one and 
all I spoke of the soul. As I go back two strange 
things come before me. One was that I do not re- 
member of ever speaking of hell. Nor do I remember 
a single person resenting my apparent officiousness. 
In that word—simple as it was—I learned to love 
man, to see for myself that there was an angel side to 
rough swearing men—my brothers. A. W. 


TRANSITION TRIUMPHANT. 


The attitude of heresy towards the orthodox creeds 
of the day has ceased to be a novel one. ‘The move- 
ments of Beecher, Newton, Mangasarian, Phillips 
Brooks, in the direction of a more enlightened exposi- 
tion of men’s stature in the universe, attract only a 
momentary attention ere lost in the larger sea. The 
public mind is becoming accustomed to the signs of 
‘* sloughing-off”—in fact, has in broad meaning wan- 
dered away itself, however unconsciously, from ancient 
notions of religious truth. It is remarkable how 
small a proportion of men really accept the old theories 
when you nail them to a definition. The church has 
actually, in spite of itself, become latitudinarian. It 
preaches ‘‘love”, and endeavors to make its term 
comprehensive. It bends a willing ear to science, an 
intelligent eye to art, a longing heart to music, and 
sees through modern revelation the promise of a new 
era. True, it hopes to find the fresh without dis- 
carding the aged, the spring without losing the win- 
ter; and yet it is gradually relaxing its hold even 
upon the early desire to effect this or com- 
/promise. It is the assurance of health that in the 


midst of such evident disorganization the moral na- 
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ture of man continues its development. This, there- 
fore, least of all, should be the season for despair. 
That heresy has grown common may mean and does 
mean that men have grown wiser and have pushed 
the gods up to a higher level. Ingersoll is no bad 
phenomenon. Because his hasty indignation may at 
times mistake a friend for a foe we need not suppose 
either that his protest is useless or that liberal religion 
has no case against his quick and brilliant aavien 
tions. ‘T'wo things remain certain in the thick of this 
fight—the moral law, and the immortality of the re- 
ligious sense. With these fixed stars revolve the hu- 
man spheres. Men may stop for a day with Manga- 
sarian and similar seekers, but when the air is full of 
the spirit hinted at by the exceptional ‘* heretics”, no 
one case can excite wonder. e are common partic- 
ipants in the pilgrimage—not, as Emerson might have 
it, veritably ‘‘in search of a religion”, but at heart 
anxious that some positive intelligence may dawn 
upon the mind. In the mean time, no fact 1s more 
significant than that which stands for us in the com- 
mon temper. The world is getting beyond surprise. 
Just as it appears in mechanics, where the most 
marvelous discoveries are greeted as our every-day 
right, so it comes to us in religion, whose new ex- 
pounders are welcomed more in curiosity than awe. 
One might be troubled if this betokened a falling of 
the moral pulse, but as it does not, it awakens grat- 
itude, like some rich infusion of needed blood. 
H. L. T. 


CONDITIONS OF FELLOWSHIP. 


Inasmuch as there appears to be doubt in the minds 
of some relative to the limitations of Unitarian fel- 
lowship it seems proper to recur to the standards fixed 
by the National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches. 

By the name, preamble and two of the articles of 
its constitution the Conference affirms and reaffirms 
its Christian character and objects. But these affir- 
mations are followed by Article X., which is in these 
words: ‘‘ While we believe that the preamble and 
articles of our constitution fairly represent the opin- 
ions of the majority of our churches, yet we wish dis- 
tinctly to put-on record our declaration that they are 
no authoritative test of Unitarianism, and are not 
intended to exclude from our fellowship any who, 
while differing from us in belief, are in general sym- 
pathy with our purposes and practical aims.” Thus 
the representative, deliberative body of our churches 
has adopted astandard inclusive of all who “ differ- 
ing from us in belief are in general sympathy with 
our purposes and practical aims ”. 

hile such an article represents the officially de- 
clared judgment of the denomination, it is utterly 
futile for any individual to attempt to establish or 
enforce narrower limitations. And it will be equally 
futile for any individual to question the Christian 
standing of the body as a whole, and put aside the 
historic position of the denomination as an association 
of Christian churches. 

LyMAN CLARK. 
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REWARD. 


Reward! O soul of mine and hast thou grown 
So weak, so craven, as to dream of this? 
Are not the struggle, the pursuit, the toil, 
Of their sole selves an ever worthy aim? 
Toil wouldst thou to attain material good? 
For thy long combat clutch what thou may’st see? 
Race but to win the apple fair and large 
Due unto others worthiar far than thou? 
Oh, count it privilege beyond all price— 
That power to wish, to strive, accorded thee! 
And hold it yet enough that still is given 
The great occasion for the manly act;— 
For true it is in sloth the man sinks down, 
In looking for reward yet lower he falls; 
Through action only where no thought of self 
And self-reward is, comes the large, true soul; 
And this activity, through Love’s great law, 
Blesses the world while making of the man. 
A. M. G. 


Gorrespondence. 


A 


IN CALIFORNIA CHURCHES. 


Dear Unity:—Los Angeles was our headquarters 
for three weeks. Went to hear Dr. Fay our first 
Sunday. Fine sermon on “ What shall I do to be 
saved”; emphasis on character, justice rather than 
mercy; paid a high tribute to Felix Adler and his 
work. ‘The whole service was reverent and worship- 
ful. The services are held in Masonic Hall, not 
very large, but crowded that day. The subject was 

iven in the morning papers, and the other churches 

ad joined together to start a great revival that 
evening; so more came than usual, though we were 
told he has good audiences, and they hoped to build 
a church next year. 

We went 125 miles down to San Diego, a clean, 
quiet little place, but now enjoying a ‘‘ boom”, having 
just made through railroad connections; called on 
Mr. Cronyn and saw him.literally under his own 
‘‘vine and fig tree”, a cosy little cottage surrounded 
by orange, banana, fig and lemon trees; on the door 
a notice ‘‘ go to the little cabin at the back of the 
house.” And it was a little cabin—just about so big. 
Can’t tell much that was in the little room, only that 
it was crowded with papers and books and a writing 
table or desk. I had the only chair and E. sat on 
the end of something, and Mr. C. on the end of 
something else, but we had such a good time; said 
his society was small but good, and with the growth 
of the town they now expect, has hopes to grow with 
it. Very pretty church down town—Mr. C. lives on 
the hill—small, but finished inside with the beautiful 
red wood, and with chairs instead of pews. 

Back to Los Angeles again, and on to Santa Bar- 
bara, going to San Pedro in cars to take the steamer. 
Only six hours on the Pacific, but six of the most 


sink down before a swell, then ‘‘ buck” it, then 


AYER, Massachusetts. 


back, then rise up over it, then sink down againj it 


miserable hours to mey#hen that old steamer would . 
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seemed to me the life would go out of me. LE. was 
serene through it, with not aqualm. At Santa Bar- 
bara we blundered on to Mr. Jackson, our minister 
there. ‘* Unity Chapel ”, a modest little house, with 
jasmine climbing over the porch, was close by our 
hotel; we found the dédor unfastened and went in. 
Mr. J. was there, came down to meet us, and we 
had a very nice talk with him. We found Santa 
Barbara the most finished, cultured and delightful 
place we had seen, mountains on one side and ocean 
on the other. ‘The grass now looks like May with 
us, the roadsides like October, and the sky like June. 
The orange and lemon trees are full of yellow fruit 
with the Ceseems coming on; the apple and pear and 
grape vine leaves yellow and falling off, the lilac 
just budding out, and the sweet violets under our 
windows in blossom. Pretty soon the hills that are 
so bare will be covered with flowers. rp, * 
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BESSIE’S BIRTHDAY RHYME. 


- 


, as 


This morning early in my dreams 
I thought | heard a robin say, 

‘*A little dimpled, black-eyed girl 
Is ten years old to-day”. 


Dear Bess, it must be you he meant— 
It seems to me (you'll laugh I know) 
You were a baby in our arms 
A year or two ago. 


You were a bit of sunshine then, — 
You’ve kept it always in your face, 

Don’t lose it, dear, but let it give 
Your life an added grace. 


Time flies so swiftly, very soon 
You'll be a woman and perhaps 

You’ll have a Bessie of your own, 
And I’ll be wearing caps. 


On! my; oh ie my, twill never do, 
I can’t give up like that, you know, 
We'll put a flat-iron on your head 
And then you cannot grow. 


We’ll tuck your dresses very short, 
‘Too bad”, we'll say, “‘the child’s so 
small”’, 
And we'll pretend you’re very young— 
Just eight years old next fall. 


Yet after all ’twould do no goods 
Old Father Time for no one cares,/ 

While helping you, he’d throw at me 
Some crow’s-feet-and gray hairs. 


But let me whisper in your ear, 


Be ey and gentle, darling Bess, 
Unselfish deeds will surely fil 


Your years with happiness. 
Anna M. PRatTT. 
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BUSINESS AMONG BOYS. 


At ‘‘our table” were a pleasant family of very de- 
vout people who prided themselves on descent from 
several generations of ‘‘ministerial” ancestry. They 
were refined, exemplary church goers, ready to do mis- 
sionary work for ‘‘Jesus’s sake” with us—to them 
skeptics. From their ‘‘strait gate and narrow way” 
yiew we were on the broad road to destruction. As 
one often finds among such people, their religious zeal 
and devotion to Jesus had no relation to their deal- 
ings with humanity. 

One day the mother came to mein trouble. Her 
boy could not go out without being assailed by the 
neighboring boys. ‘‘How do you manage?”, was 
her query. ‘‘I don’t manage at all. Our children 
come and go and there is notrouble.” ‘‘It is strange. 
My boy is polite, never quarrels, yet all the boys seem 
to dislike him.” ‘‘Hasn’t your son been driving sharp 
bargains among them?” ‘He has traded a little,” 
she admitted’ ‘‘ Don’t you allow your children to?” 
‘‘Certainly, if they have anything they don’t want 
and another does, they can give it or exchange it for 
a fair equivalent. 1 always teach them to deal with 
another as they would want that other to deal by them, 
and if there is any dissatisfaction, to trade back.” 
‘*But boys insist that a bargain is a bargain. Don’t 

ou think they ought to be preparing in their deal- 
ings with each other for future business habits?” 
‘‘Most assuredly/ therefore I endeavor to infuse per- 
fect equity into our children’s daily life and relations 
with their playmates.” After a long pause—‘What 
would you do in a case like.this?+I bought a quanti- 
ty of unfinished a to give Georgie occupation and 
encouragement. e has finished and sold many of 
them. Now they are coming back and there is a fuss 
about it. I don’t want my rooms Cumbered with 
them. What am I to do?” ‘‘Let the child finish 
them nicely,—that is what you bought them for,ythen 
if he can sell them for a fair profit on original cost 
and labor, doso. But if you make a foolish purchase, 
it is adding wrong to folly to try and foist it on 
others. Let the boy see this also.” She sighed as 
she rose to leave, saying—‘‘You are doubtless right, 
but I must get rid of this stuff.” 

That evening, at dinner, Georgie came in highly 
elated.showing his uncle a pistol, saying, “‘I traded a 
boat I called worth two dollars for it, What do you 
think of it?” ‘‘Well,well, my boy”, he said very heart- 
ily, ‘‘you’ve done well. That pistol is worth at least 
twelve dollars.” ‘‘I got it of a boy away over on the 
North side. The boat didn’t cost me a dollar’, said 
the youth pompously, looking around the table for the 

miration he felt his due. The uncle glowed and’ 
praised him, the mother was radiant with pride and 
satisfaction,and in her hearty doubtless thanked God 
that her owl so much brighter than many other 


boys. But how did this thing look to God and the 
angels? 8. -C. 
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A CORRESPONDENT reminds us of the remark of 
Lucretia Mott who, when reproached for not being a 


follower of Jesus, replied : “I follow the things which 
Jesus followed.” 
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‘found to be true. Upon inquiry most of the teachers 
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THE Monday noon teacher’s meeting was upon 
chapters I and II of the book of Jonah. Mr. Utter, 
who was the leader, thought it a lesson which would 

rove particularly interesting to the classes. The 

ook, he said, was named because of its being the 
story of Jonah and not because he wrote it, and it 
is generally accepted as history. Through the les- 
son papers he directed the talk of the classes toward 
the questions of obedience and disobedience, using 
Jonah as an example of a man with a bad conscience, 
who knew it was his duty to go where the Lord 
told him to, but it being contrary to his own inclina- 
tion, disobeyed, and in following out the consequen- 
ces of this disobedience, as given in the Bible, and as 
applying to real life, now lay the interest of the class 
talk. Mr. Blake thought true obedience of the spirit 
makes the letter for itself and therefore that should 
be most strongly inculcated. Mrs. Mixer thought it 
should also be taught that however hard it is to obey 
it is harder to command, to which Mr. Blake added 
that we could never learn to command until we had 
learned to obey. In regard to the miraculous part of 
it, Mr. Jones believed we ought, with entire frank- 
ness, to tell the children it was not true. Let them 
have it first froma wise and reverent source, where 
they will also be shown how to get a lesson of good 
from it, rather than to get it in a profane way from 
the street, as they inevitably will and without the 
valuable side. Many think it true because it isin the 
Bible, when if read elsewhere it would pass for a 
fairy story, the setting of which they would not for a 
moment pretend to believe, but the intention of which 
would find its application in their understanding. 
Mr. Gannett thought a thing should not be believed 
merely because it is in the Bible, but because it is 
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present thought children in Unitarian Sunday Schools 
were already convinced of the incredibility of mira- 
cles. Mr. j ones said that the teacher should discrim- 
inate between the literary use of the word miracle as 
a marvel or mystery, and the theological use of the 
word, which always implies an ee of the 
established order,—a break in nature’s laws, caused 
by the creator for a special object, and that to avoid 
the difficulties of the miracle problem by the substitu- 
tion of any other definition is to evade the question 


‘land. leave the difficulties unsolved in the minds of 


both children and adults. 


PRINCETON, ILtt.—The Unitarians of the west 
have had no more tender, loyal and earnest lay-brother 
in their ranks than William M. Whipple of the above 
place, and in his recent death the cause of liberal 
religion and practical Christianity has lost a faithful 
advocate. Our first missionary contact in Illinois 
was with the new movement at Sheffield some fifteen 
years ago, and Mr. and Mrs. tthe: se were among the 
faithful few who successfully laid the foundations of 
our little church at that place. For several years 
after his removal to Princeton, Mr. Whipple was 
vice-president of our state organization,and though 
deprived of the privilege of fellowship with’ local 
church he has ever been an efficient supporter of the 
Unitarian cause by his progressive advocacy of the 
practical reforms and the advancing thought of our 
day. Unity tenderly lays its tribute of respect upon 
his grave, and extends its sympathy and its fellow- 
ship to the bereaved wife and friends. 


Quincy, [tLt.—Christmas day was honored in the 
highest sense by the performance in the church in 
this city of Handel’s Messiah by soloists and a chorus 
of thirty voices. ‘The grateful appreciation expressed 
by all present showed that to the highest kind of 


music a very cordial response is not more than can be 
expected. 


NorTH CAROLINA.—A tourist was recently sur- 
rised to find several Unitarian families cy! Me at 
ighlands, some of them having traveled extensively 

both at home and abroad, and now content to settle 

down under their own vine and peach-tree, thirty 
miles from the shriek of a locomotive, and many 
hundred miles from the chilling blasts of the north. 


PHILADELPHIA Nores.—The Christmas service at 
Germantown, on the 27th, was marked by an address 
from the venerable Dr. Furness, who carries his 
eighty-four years like a Roman.—Robert Collyer re- 
cently spoke in the Germantown church, while Clif- 
ford had his strong word for Mr. Collyer’s people in 
New York to extend in exchange.—The production 
of “Mors et Vita” here was justly regarded as a reli- 

ious event. The trilogy is a painful one, sent 
orth, it might seem, in the late years of its compos- 
er’3 life, to picture a morbid conception of eternal 
plans. I realized a strange repugnance to Guonod’s 
treatment of the theme, and while I groped about in 
the dark for some word to express my distaste, m 
good angel whispered in my ear that it was not ‘all 
to give the one note of triumph in the composition, 


to the passage depicting the condemnation of the 
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wicked. The criticism lightened my heart consider- 
ably, for it contains the whole rational objection 
one might make to a work in many respects uti- 
ful and imposing.—One of Philadelphia’s Universal- 
ist preachers, Mr. Bisbee, has taken radical ground 
in favor of the continued opening of the Zoological 
Gardens on Sundays. The cause of his protest ex- 
isted in the charge made by some ministers that the 
resent critical financial condition of the Zoological 
Society arose from an offence against the mandates of 
the Lord in respect to the Sabbath.—The German- 
town society has arranged for a series of entertain- 
ments for the winter. Under intelligent direction the 
programme outlined cannot fail to digpense joy and 
elevate the taste of all participants —The Ethical So- 
ciety draws unexpected audiences, and has already, I 
understand, commenced its school-work with some 
success. Mr. Salter recently spread a sweet “feast of 
reason” before a strong assemblage. I think he has 
some of the prophet-thought of the age.—The organi- 
zation of achoral union from among the Philadelphia 
churches marks, I think, a new and righteous depart- 
ure from old stiff-necked ideas of what is virtuous 
“before the Lord”. The first entertainment on a 
large scale given by this lodge was in many respects 
a success. One may well feel that redemption in 
some sense broader than that which is current may 
be assisted by the powers of harmony and beauty. 
The sacred things are the good a and no man 
is the loser in being fascinated by what is pure and 
lofty. Under old thought we feared to lose ourselves 
for an instant among what we wrongly called the 
temporalities.. We denied religon to art and science 
and music. Now we read the Yeligious spirit into 
outcast places, and make them holy. H. L. T. 


AN OLD-WORLD COUSIN OF oURS.—Hannover® 
Germany. ‘‘ It is Sunday evening, and I have just’ 
come home from a free religious meeting. Where 
do you suppose it was held? In a large turnhalle. 
The whole floor, or rather ground, was strewn over 
with tan, which seemed to my feet damp and cold, 
though two large stoves diffused a comfortable 
warmth. All the gymnastic apparatus was to be seen 
at the end and sides of the room, but the center 
was filled with rows of chairs, and a desk for the 
speaker was placed between the ropes, ladders, parallel 
bars, etc., and the audience. Quite a goodly number 
of people assembled, more men than women, all in- 
telligent looking, and of the well-to-do class. The 
subject, as announced in this morning’s paper, was 
the Struggle for God, Kampf umGott. The speaker, a 
fine looking man, with no notes, did’nt occupy more 
than thirty minutes of our time, and I felt like ask- 
ing him to goon. He began by speaking of Christ- 
mas and the birth of Christ; then asked why we 
didn’t believe the old story; said we no longer believed 
in the miracles and open revelation, that we wanted 
to be free to develop our own powers, not to depend 
on a being who had done all for us ; that the heaven, 
once described as the consolation for all our sorrows 
here, we would bring into our daily life; that all 
nature was to us a manifestation of God. We are no 
longer willing to give superstitious faith to the 


science to understand the causes of them. Next we 
must study the history of the world: ‘‘know thyself” 
was written on the temple of Delphi, and the old Greek 
hilosophers honestly tried to follow this direction. 
he great men of every age who have studied and helped 
to build the edifice of a wide faith were referred to, 
the martyrs,—Giordano Bruno, of course. Then 
the difficulty of founding a society where the children 
can be instructed in the highest principles; the 
schools established to train future citizens for their 
duties being too much limited by tradition and caste. 
The combat in politics for principles must be fol- 
lowed by combat in the striving for higher and 
broader views in religion. We should try to develo 
our highest powers for our own and our neighbor's 
happiness.—T hese are a few of the ideas he brought 
forward. A number of books and tracts were placed 
on a table near the door, for sale. This is my very 
first experience with free religion in Germany, and I 
enjoyed it much. Idid’nt find the service a religious 
one, but it was interesting, and gave me something to 
think about. There is great excitement in the house, 
as the family ard all going to a wedding. The poor 
bride was married twice ae once the civil mar- 


riage, and once the Catholic, and to-day she has the 
Protestant ceremony at home.” 


ONE of the new ventures in the publication line 
which the new year inaugurates is that of The Frater- 
nal Age, to be published monthly, at Meadville, Pa. 
It seeks to fill a unique place in literature, namely, 
to give pont, method and value to the *‘ Good of the 
Order” hour of the lodge. The enterprise is espe- 
cially related to the ‘‘ Ancient Order of United 
Workmen ”, but there is no reason why it should not 
be exceedingly useful in the hands of any of the 
secret societies, or of the young peoples’ organizations 
‘in connection with many of the churches. The first 
number contains several short articles, suitable for 
either private or public reading, and three elaborated 
programmes for popular entertainments, consisting 
of recitations, readings, music, pantomime, a pro- 
nouncing match, etc., etc. The various secret wh ves 
in the United States represent in their totality an im- 
mense constituency, and already wield great philan- 
thopic and social power, and this magazine, which 
seems to have sprung from the fertile mind of Mr. 
W. Sackett, Grand order of the A.O.U.W., may 
and should do much towards making of these 
societies a splendid educational power. The lodge- 
room may become a centre of culture, as well as 
of charity ; a place where good reading and high 
thinking, as well as good feeling and noble doing 
are encouraged. We shall watch the success of The 
Fraternal Age with great interest, and commend it 
to church workers, as well as to those who work 
behind the mystic gates. The subscription price 
is $1.50 a year. Address The Fraternal Age Com- 
pany, Meadville, Pa. 


WE are called a Christian nation, but we are far 


from being Christian. The Friend’s Intelligencer 
and Journal thinks, however, that we are decoming 


phenomena of nature that surround us, but seek by 
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Christian. But it says to become so is not a matter 
of profession but of practice. 
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_ Teachers’ meeting Monday evening, Jan- 


WMnnouncements. 


The Subscription price of Uniry is $1.50 per 
annum, payable in advance. Single copies 5 
cents. 


The date on the address label indicates the 
time to which the subscription is paid. 


Remittances are acknowledged by changing 
this date. No written receipts are sent un 
requested. 


Subscribers are requested to note the expi- 
ration of their subscriptions and send in their 
renewal without waiting for a bill. No paper 
discontinued without an express order and pay- 
ment of all arrearages. 


Remit -.by draft on Chicago or New York, or by 
— or express order, payable to Charles 
err & Co. If local checks are sent, 15 cents 
should be added for exchange. 


Contracts for advertising in Unity can be 
made by a outside the city upon applica- 
tion to Edwin Alden & Bro., Fifth i Vine 
streets, Cincinnatti, or 140 Nassau street, New 
York City. Electroty pes must be on metal. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


ALL Souts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
and Ellis avenues. Minister, Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones; residence 20014 Thirty-sev- 
enth street. Sunday-school at 9:30 a. M. 
Services at 10:454.MmM. Sunday, January 
10, Rev. David Utter of Church of the 
Messiah will preach. Monday, January 
11, the Romola section of Unity Club will 
meet at 20044 Thirty-seventh street at 8 
p. M. Teachers’ meeting will be held in 
the pastor’s study Friday at 7:30 p.m. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH, corner of 
Michigan avenue and Twenty third street. 
Minister, Rev. David Utter; residence, 13 
Twenty-second street. Service begins 
promptly at 10:45 a. m. Sunday-school 
promptly at 12:15. The Ladies’ Indus- 
trial and Benevolent Tr meets every 
Friday at 10 a.m. The Industrial School 
holds a Saturday morning session—teach- 
ers needed. 


Unity CHuRcH, corner Dearborn ave- 
nue and Walton place. Services at 10:45 
morning. Sunday, January 10, sermon by 
Rey. W. C. Gannett. Subject, “The Faith 
of Ethics”. Sunday-school at 12:15. 


Tu@rp UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. Service at 
10:45 morning. Sermon by the pastor, 
Rev..J. V. Blake. Sunday-school at 12:15. 


uary 11. 


Union TEACHERS’ MEETING, Monday 
noon, January 11, at the new ‘Channing 
Club room, 175 Dearborn street, room 93. 
Rev. Mr. Blake will lead. 


- 


BUILDING FUND 
oF ALL Sours CuuRcH, CHICAGO. 


ie" 


Amount previously acknowle 


Amt. rec'd from Dec. 30, 1885, 
C. 8S. Ittner, additional ) Church of he 
Unity, St. Louis, Mo. 5.00 
Ss. Coleman (additional), Frankfort, Ky. . A 
| awd aan 


. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Al books sent us for review by pubdlis 

y acknowledged under this head and wili re 
ceive a8 200n as practicable such further notice as.th 
interests of our readers and the state of our columne 
may warrant, 


The Humbler Poets: A Collection of News- 


ama and Periodical Verse. By Slason 
hompson. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & 
CO, CR, Wl. Ge wince 8 cadence Bnad bees tee. $2.00 


Letters toa Daughter. By Helen Ekin Star- 
rett. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 


18mo, pp. 1: Paper, $. 0, Geese ences dss. $.75 
The Story of Archer Alexander from Slavery 


to Freedom. By Wm. G. Eliot. Boston: 
Cupples, Upham & Co. Cloth, pp 123. 
Eliot: A Poem. By Willia Ellery Chan 
ning. Boston: Cupples, ham*& Co. 
Cloth, pp. 98. 
Sermons Preached in the Firstg@Church Bos- 
ton. By Rufus Ellis, D. D. ton: Cup- 


ples, Upham & Co. Cloth, pp. 354. 


—— —— 


The Christian Register 


A Family and Religious Newspaper. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER ranks among the 
oldest religious newspapers in America. Its 
motto is “ Liberty, Holiness and Love.” It 
aims to promote Thought, Faith and Life in 
Religion; Moral and Social Reform. It is an 
interesting family paper; a trustworthy guide 
to the best literature. 

Its characteristic features are Editorial Notes, 
Leaders and Brevities; Original Articles by 
prominent writers ; a free “ Pulpit,” a Forum 
for Discussion, a Sunday-school Department; 
Good Stories for Children, and various other 
departments containing interesting and useful 
information. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF IT. 


AN ELDERLY LADy.—‘“ I watch for itscoming 
as for a loved friend.” 


FROM A BAPTIST MINISTER. —‘* It is more than 
worth the price of subscription.” 


AN OLD Man.—* I should be glad to know that 
it was in every house in the land.” 


A Busy ParysiIcran.—" I wish to testify tothe 
benefit I have derived from sae columns of the 
Register within the year. Its reading mat- 
ter is always valuable and interesting. It is 
one of the best papers found on my table.” 


FROM A NUAEES aby. —*T like thy paper 
very much, . the children’s depart- 
ment. Ico er it a high-toned paper, touch- 
ing as it does on all important topics concerning 
Christianity. I hope it may have a » still wider 
circulation.” 


A STRICKEN ee hoe have ensored 


and profited so much by the Register the past 
year that I shall never willingly be Bed it; 
and, in the recent death of a ted mother, its 


words of comfort and hope have been of untold 
value to me.” 

An ORTHODOX SHEPHERD SAYS.—" I am en- 
joying the Register more and more each week. 

tone of your paper is such that it has given 

me a new idea of the much-abused term ‘ Lib- 
eralism.’ divine liberality is what the world 
needs as mu uch as anything.” 


TERMS: THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 
Sample Copies sent free on application to the 
Publishers. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


141 Franklin St., Boston. 


A Book of Rare Value. 


QYSOLATIONS OF SCIENCE 


OR, CONTRIBUTIONS FROM SCIENCE TO THE HOPE 
OF IMMORTALITY: AND KINDRED THEMES. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


HIRAM W. THOMAS, D. D 


——_— 


— 


READ WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


“The book is a most elevated and worthy one."’—The 
Advance. 


“Thea ey is ingenuous, fair and conclusive.’ 
ry Exam +  - 


‘Ably wr itte *nand should be read by all interested in 
the subject.”’— Unity. 


‘*Will accomplish much toward a union of earth and 
heaven,.”’—Prof. D. Swing. 
‘Masterly in its criticisms.”—Noah Porter, 
LL. D., Presa’t Yale College. 
. ‘Has brought an immense amount of evidence in sup- 
port of his position.’’—The Interior. 
“A Most substantial contribution to the literature of 
science and religion.’’—The Universalist. 
“Deserves a cordial welcome from all thoughtful and 
cultivated minds.’’—Universalist Quarterly. 
“This work is one of the most valnable that has come 
from the pressin these later years.’’— Gospel Banner. 
‘*The aim of the volume is praise worthy, and its ac- 
en most admirable.’’—Geo. C. Lorimer, D. D. 
“Written with remarkable balance of judgment, with 
ample learning inthe fleld it traverses.’’— Tie Standard, 
“I find it hard to remember when I have been so 


pleased with a work of this kind.’ ‘Rev. Robert 
Collyer. 


D. D., 


“It supplies a want which pastors in answ ering ues- 
tions concerning the future life, have long felt.’ rof. 
Lee, D. D. , 8t. Lawrence University. 


**It will drape! the fears of those who may be waver- 
ing in faith, and stre ngthen the confluence and belief 
of the Christian heart.”— The Christian at Work. 


‘Our conviction is that Mr. Straub is right. and if 
right, the factis as important as any that could we.! be 
expressed in words.”’—The Christian World, London. 


ile it cannot fail to be a welcome instructor to all, 
it a l possess especial value to those who are seeking 
light for the guidance of others.”’—A. A. Miner, D. D., 
LL.D. , Ex-Pres’t Tufts College. 


**T have for many years steadfastly held in public and 
in private the same genc ral ¢ one lusions as those which 
you have s> foreibly sustained.”’—Thomas Hill, D. D., 

D. , Ex-Pres’t Harvard University. 


The work is an exhaustive argument for im- 
mortality from the standpoint of scicnce alone, 
aud no one who is troubled with doubt should be 
without the instruction which this volume sup- 
plies. What could be a more appropriate pres- 
ent to place in the hand of a friend? It is printed 
and bound in the best art of book making, con- 
tains 435 octavo pages, 


a —— 


*,* For sale by booksellers generally, or mailed, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


BOARDING AN D LAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. a 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
West rie ewater, Mass. 
mber 1 . Forcatalo a. 


address the Principal. HELEN MAGILL, Ph. 
| Grad of Swarthmore Cc , Boston Unk. 
versity, and N ewnham College, mbridge, Eng. 


a 


NOVELTY RUG MACHINE. 


Pat. Dec. 27, 1881.) For making 
Use, Tidies, Hoods ittens, etc. 
oe mail full directions. $1. 
AGE TS WANTED. Man’frs 
Stamped Rug Patterns on Burlap. 
Beware of infringements, Send 
E. ROSS & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


for circular. 
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‘“‘A Remarkable Work — Original, Striking and Interesting.”’ 


THE MORALS OF GHRIST. 


A COMPARISON WITH CONTEMPORANEOUS SYSTEMS. 
By AUSTIN BIERGOWER. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I. 
|. From the Negative to the Positive. 
From the Objective to the Subjective. 
From the Particular to the General. 
From Conduct to Character. 
From Penalties to Rewards. 

CHuapTer II. 
i. From Ceremonies to Practical Virtues. 
”. From Sacramentarianism to Common Senee. 
%. From Trivial Distinctions to Real Differences. 
i From Circumstantials to Substantials. 


Cuaprer IIt. 


» > « > 
— = oe OD 


DEPARTURE EROM THE Mosatc Mora.iry. 


6. From Authority to Reason. 
7. From the Political to the Social. 


%. From the Priestly to the Lay. 
¥. From the National to the Cosmopolitan. 
10. From the Provisional to the Permanent. 


DEPARTURE FROM PHARISIAC MORALITY. 


5. From Tradition to Experience. 
6. From Exclusiveness to Charity. 
7. From Proselytism to Fraternization. 


DEPARTURE FROM THE Greco-RomMaAN MoRALITY. 


1. From the interest of the fortunate to that of the unfortunate: and herein: 
(5) From the Bold to the Meek. 


the Rich to the Poor. 

the Strong to the Weak. 

the Intellectual to the Simple. 
the Learned to the Lliterate. 


From 
} From 
) From 
» From 
» 


We 


(l) From 
(2) From 


the Individual to his Fellows. 
Family to Neighbors. 


(6) From the Prepossessing to the Ill-favored. 
(7) From the Happy to the Suffering. 
(8) From the Few to the Many. 


From the Interest of Self to that of Others, and herein: 


(3) From Friends to Strangers. 
(4) From Country to the World. 


3. From Hardiness to Kindliness: and herein: 


(1) From 
(2) From 


Indifference to Love. 
Revenge to Forgiveness. 


(3) From Opposition to Non-Resistance. 
(4) From Interested to Disinterested Benevolence. 


i6mo., Paper. 60 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers 


, or mailed postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE INDEX. 


A Radical Journal which discusses live issues, and 

treats every sub.ect with directne=s and fear- 
less Independence, from the wodern liberal point of 
view. 


EDITORS: 


W.J.POTTER. - - B.F. UNDERWOOD. 


Among the contributors are: Felix Adler, T. W. 


Higginson, D. A. Wasson, John W. Chadwick, Mrs. 
lizabeth Cady Stanton, Moncure D. 
George Jacob Holyoake,C. D B. Mills, W. D. Gun- 


ning, F. E. Abbott, F. M. Holland, Felix L. Oswald, | 


ae ay C. Adams, W. Sioane Kennedy and Hudson 
uttie 

The Index isa paper for those who want a first- 
class radical Free-thought Journal that is abreast 
of the times; that criticises theories and systems 
boldly, yet endeavors to bring out whatever is good 
and true in them all; that advocates the total sepa- 
ration of Church and State, and equal and exact 
justice for all, irrespective of religious beliefs; that 
aims to foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose in society and in the individual; to substi- 


Conway, | 


tute catholicity for bigotry, humanitarianism for | 


sectarianism, rational religious thought for dogma- 
tism and ecclesiasticism, and to make the welfare of 
humanity here and now the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


TERMS: $3,00 per year. 
free, 


able to 


Specimen copies sent 
Address, and make all orders abd drafts pay- 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
44 Boylston S*., 


Boston, Mass. 


THAN A BIRTHDAY-CARD 


BETTER. 


THOUGHTS” from Robert Browning and others; 
compiled by Mary E. Burt, and printed in attractive 
style with illustrated cover from an original design 
by the Ty Price, by mail. 20 cents; 6 copies, 
$1.00; with hand-painted cover, 30 cents each. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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sa sixty two-page book of “SEED 


BENSINGTON 
STAMPING QUTFIT PRE! 


” 


: 
i 


die 


si 


i 


af 


used in embroidery a 
t at retail for less than 00, 


HOUSEHOLD, the large, 32 Magazine devoted 

the interests ‘the Country Home and Households we will ac one 

of these Outfits complete and postpaid, to -3 
to the Magazino, I 


more than 


THE 


ROBERT BROWNING 


CALENDAR FOR 1886. 


LEAFLETS so arranged that they can be 
preserved instead of being tors off and 
lost. as in the ordinary calendar, mounted on a 
large engraved card, with portrait and fac-simile 
signature of the poet The whole forms a minia- 
ture hand-book. introducing readers to the study 
of the great thought poet of the century. Pre- 
pared by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Published by 
the WESTERN UNITARIAN 8. 8. SOCIETY, 


17 Dearborn street, Chicago. 50 cts., post-paid. 


- 


UNITY SONGS RESUNG. 


By James Vila Blake, Alice Williams 
Brotherton, Fanny Driscoll, William C. 
Gannett, Hattie Tyng Griswold, 
Frederick L. Hosmer, Lily A. Long, Emma 
Endicott Marean, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
and Others. 


VOLUME COMPRISING SEVENTY-FIVE OF 

THE BEST POEMS PUBLISHED In UNITY 
FROM 1879 TO 18835. PRONOUNCED BY CRITICS 
THE BEST VOLUME OF ORIGINAL VERSE PUBLISHED 
IN THIS COUNTRY DURING THE YEAR. LIMP 
CLOTH, GILT TOP, HALF TRIMMED EDGES, PP. 159, 
$1.25. 


“It speaks well for Unity, for Western Unita- 
rianism and for rational religion that they have 
blossomed out in this fine way. It is a good 
argument for the thesis we are always ready to 
maintain, that the rising faith goes to music very 
naturally ; that ‘ it will fast enough’, as Emerson 
declared, ‘ gather beauty, music, picture, poetry’ ; 
that it will sing itself to men; that it can already 
do so.”"’"—Christian Register. 

““A dainty little book done up in the blue of 
forget-me-nots. . . . The compilation shows fine 
discrimination and taste. Has much that 
may be passed on ‘like bread at sacrameut’.”’— 
Union Signal. 

‘*“Markea by deep religious feeling, joined in 
many cases to fine poetic expression.”’"—The Dial. 

“The book should be a welcome ar‘ inspiring 
visitor to every household, whether Unitarian or 
otherwise.’’— The Indez. 


“Religious life and thought, tove and duty, 
Nature in its varied beauty, and verses dedicated 
to true and gifted men and women find place in 
its pages. As a whole it is not easy to find so 
much real poetry in so small a space.”’—Religio- 
Philosophical Journal. 

“It is a bright idea, thus to gather up im a 
permanent form the fugitive gems of thought 
and expression. Unity may well be congratu- 
lated on having so many contributors whose 
poems are worthy of preservation.’’— Woman's 
Journal, 

“Just the size to slip in one’s pocket and re- 
fresh one’s self with on a journey, and yet large 
enough in form as well as thought for a gift to a 
friend.""—Chicago Herald. 

“One of the daintiest little books we have seen 
this many a day. The setting of delicate 


blue and gold is as pleasing as are the pictures 
within.””—The University. 


#.*Sent by geil postpait on receipt of prew, 
Aca ess CHARLES H. KERR & CU., lio Dearborn 


AGIG LANTERNS. 


tad STERROPEGUTiG Exiier ions 
A prof a \ustmess for «4 man HIB! ~-., Aiso 


- Home Amuecement. 155 pace 
McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y- 


60 Fancy Pictnres, and 25 ele- 

ant Cards in Gilt Edge, Silk 

nee, Hidden Name, &c., 1 
Song ster, 1 $50 Prize Puzzie,a 
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UNITY. 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS, 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY THE 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


Unity Sunday School Lessons. 


I. Corner-Stones of Character. By Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells. 
Il. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley 
and Mrs. Eiizabeth L. Head. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Price per dozen does not include postage. 
Unity Infant Class Cards. 
A. “ Sayings of Jesus.” 10cards, illuminated, 
15 cts. 
B. “* Kindness to Animals.” 
ated, 15 cts. 
C. “Corner-Stones of Character.” 


10 cards, illumin- 


12 tinted 


IIl. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
IV. A Chosen Nation: or, The Growth of 


the Hebrew Religion. 
Gannett. 
cents. 


V. Channing. and the Unitarian Move-| 
By W. C. Gan- | 
Unrry LESSONS: 


ment in America. 
nett. 

VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal 
Movement in America. By R. A. 
Griffin. 

Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. 
Ll. Jones. 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


. cards, with photo., 2 cts. Out of print at 
By W. C. | 
Chart to go with same, 5 | 


present. 

D. “Home Life.” 
photo., 20 cts. 

E. “*School Life.” 12 cards, illuminated, 20cts. 
C, D, E, correspond to series I., 11., LII., of 

to be used together on 

“Uniform Lesson ” plan. 

F. ‘“ Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted 
cards, each having a lesson-topic, with ap- 
propriate Bible text and verse. Purchasers 
may order in quantity to suit size of class, 


giving to each member. for a lesson, the same 
topic. 2 cards for 1 cent. 


12 tinted cards, with 


i 


Late Public’ns of U. 8S. S. Soc’y. Boston. 


RIGHTS AND Duties. By Mrs. K. G. Wells. 
15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25. 

CHARACTER Lessons. By G. H. Young. 10 
cents.; per dozen, $1.00. 

THE HiGHerR Lire. By 8. H. Winkley. (J. 
Wilson, Publisher.) 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.50. 

THE CITIZEN AND THE NFIGHBOR. By C. F. 
Dole. In paper, 20 cts.; per dozen, $2.00. 
Cloth, 25 cts. and $3.00. 

First LESSONS ON THE BIBLE. By E. H. Hall. 
2% cts.; per dozen, $3.00. 

HISTORY OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. By C. 
H. Toy. 40 cts.; per dozen, $4.00. 

A LIFE OF .JESUS, FOR (HILDREN. By H.N. 
Brown. 4) cts.; per dozen, $4.00. 

New TESTAMENT PARABLES, FOR CHILDREN. 
Eight large Picture Cards, with an accompa- 
nying Manual containing the same pictures, 


VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza 
R. Surv erland. 

IX. The Story of the English New Testa- 
ment. Ry N. P. Gilman. 

X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testa- 
ment’. By Newton M. Mann. 

XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, 
Creation Unceasing. By H. M. 
Simmons. 

XII Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza 
R. Sunderland. 

XIII. Studies of J+ sus. By Newton M. 
Mann. 2) cents; per dozen, $1.75. 

XIV. The Christinas Poem and the Christ- 
mas Fat. By W. C. Gunnett. 
cents. 

Each of the above. 15 cents: per dozen, 
$1.25; except where prices are indi- 
cated. 

XV. The Childhood of Jesus. Part I. In 
Jesus’ Land. 

XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In 

; ‘Jesus’ Home. 

XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. 
lu Nazareth Town. 
XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. 


In Jerusalem: and After. 
These four series by W.C. Gannett. Each 10 
cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


Suuday School Service and Song Books. 


Unity SERVICES AND Sonos for Sunday 
Schools, 30 cts.; per dozen, $2.50 ; per hundred, 
$15.00. 

Unity SHORTER SERVICES for Infant Classes, 
15 cts.; per dozen, $1.00. 

SUNNY SipDE. A book of Sunday School Songs, 
35 cts.; per hundred, $30.00. 

THE WAY Or Lire. A Service Book. In paper, 
40 cts.; cloth, 0 cts ; 384% per cent. discount 
to Schools. 

Unity Festtvats. A Book of Special Servicer 
—Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, Nation- 
al, Christening, and Covenant, with over sev- 
enty carols and hymns, 3 cts.; per dozen, 

| $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 

SPECIAL Services for Christmas, Easter, 
Flower and Ilarvest’ Festivals. Sample 
copies, 3 cts.; per hundred, $2.50. 


with lesson helps and original stories. By 
Mrs. E_ C.Wilson. Per set, 20 cts.; per dozen 
sets, $2.00. Manual, paper, 40 cts.; cloth, 60c. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LIFE OF JESUS. By 
Durand. SO wood cits, mounted. -.%. 

LESSONS - THE sag ty Ag Lowe > y Sai 

. In paper, : r dozen, , 
Cloth, 45 cts. and $4.00. a 

AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN History. By J. 
H. Alien. Wets.; per dozen, $6 00. 

ay paroes oorm-ee-F* By S 2 

verett. In paper, 20 cts.; per dozen, $2.00. 
Cloth, 25 cts. ai $3.00. a 
Ese — 3 ee See, By 45 oD 
e. In paper .; per dozen, $2.00. 
Cloth, 25 cts. and $3.00. 

SERVICE BOOK AND HYMNAL, FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. By H.G. Spaulding. 60 cts.; per 
dozen, $6.00. 

LESSONS ON THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. By H. 
G. Spaulding. A “One Topic” series, issued 
quarterly, ten lessons to each number, 10 cts.; 
per dozen, $1.00; per hundred, $7.50; one 
copy yearly, 4J cts.; 100 copies. $30.00. 

INFANT CLASS CARDS. Ten Cents per package 
of fifteen. 

EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. An Illustrated Sun- 

_ day School Paper. 40 cts. a year. 


| 
| Late S. 8S. Publications, London. 


STORIES FROM THE BOOK OF GENESIS. By 
R. Burtram. 50 cts. 

STORIES FROM THE Lire OF Moses. By R. 
Bartram. 50 cts 

HEROES oF ISRAEL. By R. Bartram. BW cts. 

OUTLINE LESSONS IN RELIGION’ By HK. A. 
Armstrong. 30 cts. 


A shortened Old Testament. $1.00. 
THK SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPER. A Monthly 
: mInugazine. $1.00 a year. ae 


LIFE IN PALESTINE WHEN JESUS LIVED. By 
J. E. Carpenter. SO cts. 
THE BIBLE FOR BEGINNERS. J P. Hopps. 


Other Sunday School Helps for Sale. 


LIBRARY CARDS. $1.00 per hundred. 

QUARTERLY REPORT CARDS. 12 cts. per dozen. 

RULES TO MAKE HOMS PLEASANT. A Shect, & 
by 9 inches, design««| for Home Walls. 5 cts.: 
per dozen, 30 cts. 

OLD TESTAMENT CHART, to show the gradual 
Growth of the Hebrew Religion and. its 
Scriptures. A convenient fly-leaf in one’s 
ible. 5 cts. 

SCRIPTURE ATLAS. (Phillips’.) 12 small maps 
in pamphlet, for class-use, 25 cts. 

THE ART OF QUESTIONING. By J. G. Fitch, 
15 cts. 

Tak ART OF SECURING ATTENTION. By J.G. 
Pitch, 15 cts. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL: ITs TOOLS, METHODS, 
AND WorsHIP. By J. V. Blake, 15 cts. 


OO ————— —— 


Publications of the Unity 
Committee 


}*.. slishing 


FOR THE CHURCH. 


Unity HYMNS AND CHORALS. For the Con- 
gregation and the Home. 253 Hymns; 6 
Hymn Tunes; 23 Chorals and Choru!l Re- 
sponses. Edited by W. C. Gannett, ). V. 
Blake and F. L. Hosmer. In boards, 35 «ts.; 
per dozen, $3.00. Cloth, 30 cts.; per lozen, 
$5.00. 

RESPONSIVE READINGS FOR MINISTER At: 
CONGREGATION. Fromthe Bible. Arrange 
by T. B. Forbush. 35 cts.; per dozen, $2 0. 

Unity HyYMNs, CHORALS AND RESPONSIVE 
READINGS, bound together. 50 cts.; per doz- 
en, $5.00; per hundred, $40 00. 

SCRIPTURES OLD AND NEw. Arranged by 
subjects for Pulpit Readings, etc. Selected 
by F. L. Hosmerand H. M. Simmons. Intei- 
leaved for additions. In paper, 3 cts.; 
boards, 50 cts. 


TRACTS. 


“UNITY Mission” Serres. Each, 5 cts.; per 
ten, 25cts. Special rates for large quantities. 

“ Uniry SHorT TRACT” Series. Each, 1 ct.; 
30 to 60 cts. per hundred. 


FOR UNITY CLUBS, STUDY CLASSES, ETC. 


I. The Unitarian Movement in America, 
and Channing's Relation toit. 5 cts. 
Ii. Unity Clubs, or Mutual Improvement 
Societies in Town and Church. 5 cts. 
Civil Service Reform. 5cts. 
Outline Studies in Longfellow 15 cts. 
V. The Teacher's Conscience. 5 cts. 


VI. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
Whittier—their Poems. 10 cts. 
VII. The Little Ones in Sunday School. 5 cts. 
VIII. Outline Studies in Lowell. 10 cts. 
IX. Ten Great Novels. 10 cts. 


X. The Study of Politics. 10 cts. 

Worship. 15 cts. 

Robert Browning Calendar, with Hints 
for Students. 2 cts. 


